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The  family  furniture  at  Van  Cortlandt  Manor 


BY     JOSEPH     T.     BUTLER,     Curator,    Sleepy  Hollow    Restorations 


The  furniture  at  \'an  Cortlandt  Manor,  Croton-on- 
Hudson,  New  York,  demonstrates  the  changing  tastes  of 
an  important  American  family  over  three  centuries  (see 
Antiques,  April  1959,  p.  378;  November  1960,  p.  473). 
The  Van  Cortlandt  family  occupied  the  property  from 
the  late  1600's  until  the  mid-1940's,  and  during  that 
remarkably  long  span  inherited  furniture  was  kept 
intact.  New  pieces  added  over  the  years  were  in  the 
style  of  their  time,  many  of  them  brought  to  the  manor 
as  part  of  the  dowry  of  ladies  who  married  into  the 
family. 

When  much  of  the  furniture  was  dispersed  at  auction  in 
1941  and  1942,  it  was  fortunate  that  John  D.  Rockefeller 
Jr.  acquired  some  of  the  more  significant  pieces.  These 
were  placed  on  exhibition  in  the  Beekman  Wing  of  the 
then  recently  opened  Philipse  Castle  (now  called  Philips- 
burg  Manor,  Upper  Mills)  in  North  Tarrytown.  In  1953 
Mr.  Rockefeller  acquired  the  Van  Cortlandt  Manor  prop- 
erty and  its  restoration  began.  The  furniture  was  re- 
turned there  from  Philipsburg  Manor  and  a  concentrated 
effort  was  made  to  find  other  pieces  which  had  once 
belonged  in  the  house.  When  the  property  was  opened  to 
the  public  in  1959,  under  the  administration  of  Sleepy 
Hollow  Restorations,  the  manor  house  once  again  con- 
tained most  of  its  important  furnishings,  placed  in  many 
instances  where  thev  had  always  been. 

An  armchair  in  the  William  and  Mary  style  is  the 
earliest  piece  in  the  group  (Fig.  1).  Made  of  maple 
and  painted  black,  this  chair  probably  comes  from  the 
Hudson  River  Valley  and  dates  from  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  was  shown  and  identified 
with  the  Van  Cortlandt  house  in  Esther  Singleton's 
The  Furniture  of  Our  Forefathers  ( New  York,  1901, 
p.  295). 

Also  shown  in  this  book  (p.  257),  and  also  in  the 
William  and  Mary  style,  is  an  important  gateleg  table 
which  is  considered  to  be  of  New  York  origin  (Fig.  2). 
This  piece,  which  dates  from  the  late  seventeenth  or 
early  eighteenth  century,  is  made  of  mahogany  and 
poplar.  Mahogany  was  used  for  furniture  on  Long 
Island  as  early  as  1692  and  poplar  was  often  employed 
as  a  secondary  wood  in  this  region.  Because  of  its 
American  characteristics,  there  seems  no  substantiation 
for  the  family  legend  that  the  table  was  brought  from 
Holland  in  1638  by  Oloff  Van  Cortlandt,  the  first  of  the 
family  to  come  to  this  country.  This  is  probably  the 
"1  dining  table"  referred  to  in  a  list  of  Van  Cortlandt 
possessions  dated  .-Xpril  3,  1777,  which  were  temporarily 
moved  from  Croton  to  a  farm  at  Rhinebeck  owned  by 
relatives,  the  Livingstons,  in  order  to  protect  the  fainilv 
valuables  from  the  periodic  raids  of  British  troops  during 
the  Revolutionary  War. 


The  Queen  Anne  style  is  represented  in  a  walnut 
armchair  with  sinuous  curves  and  a  vestige  of  the  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  style— turned  stretchers  (Fig.  3).  This 
chair  came  to  the  manor  in  1836  when  Catherine  Beck 
became  the  wife  of  Pierre  Van  Cortlandt  III.  It  had 
descended  in  the  Beck  family  and  had  been  given  to 
Mrs.  Van  Cortlandt  by  her  father,  Theodoric  Romeyn 
Beck.  An  engraving  in  Esther  Singleton's  Tlie  Furniture 
of  Our  Forefathers  (p.  295)  shows  it  with  upholstery 
over  the  splat.  The  wood  is  European  walnut;  both  for 
this  reason  and  because  of  its  stylistic  character  the 
chair  should  be  considered  English  and  dated  early  in 
the  eighteenth  century. 

From  the  middle  of  the  century  comes  a  walnut  dish- 
top  bird-cage  tea  table  with  tripod  base  (Fig.  4).  The 
piece  exhibits  all  the  solid  regional  characteristics  of  New 


Photographs  bi/  Thurman  Rotan. 


York  furniture  and  is  especially  successful  because  of 
its  total  lack  of  carved  ornament.  This  is  one  of  the 
pieces  acquired  in  1942  for  Philipsburg  Manor  at  the 
auction  of  family  possessions  and  later  moved  to  the 
manor  house  at  Croton. 

The  Chippendale  style  is  represented  by  pieces  which 
are  highh'  sophisticated  and  obviously  of  city  make.  A 
mahoganv  games  table  has  a  serpentine  apron  which  is 
decorated  with  a  carved  band  of  four-petaled  flowers 
alternating  with  leaves  against  a  stippled  background 
(Fig.  5).  The  combination  of  this  motif  with  the  stringy 
leaf  car\'ing  on  the  knees  points  to  New  York  City  as  its 
provenance.  The  table  dates  about  1765-1780  and  is  one 
of  the  objects  sold  at  the  1942  auction. 

The  masterv  of  Philadelphia  cabinetmaking  is  to  be 
seen  in  a  mahogany  dressing  table  that  stands  in  the 
"prophet's  chamber"  of  the  manor  house  today  (Fig.  6). 
Made  about  1760-1770,  it  has  fine  panels  of  fretwork 
carving  across  front  and  sides  and  beautiful  shells  carved 
on  the  knees.  This  dressing  table  belonged  to  Cornelia 
Van  Cortlandt  Beekman,  daughter  of  Pierre  Van  Cort- 
landt  I,  and  was  probably  used  both  at  the  Croton  manor 
house  and  at  Philipsburg  Manor  in  North  Tarrytown, 
for  it  was  Cornelia's  husband,  Gerard  Beekman,  who 
purchased  the  latter  property  in  1785  and  added  a  frame 
wing  to  the  stone  manor  house  (see  Antiques,  April 
1959,  p.  375). 

All  the  classical  furniture  at  Van  Cortlandt  Manor  is 
of  New  York  origin.  One  of  the  most  unusual  of  these 
pieces  is  a  small  lady's  or  fireside  desk  dating  about 
1785,  made  of  mahogany  and  inlaid  with  exotic  woods 
and  brass  (Fig.  7).  The  front,  which  is  inlaid  with  an 
urn  and  quarter  paterae,  falls  to  reveal  five  compart- 
ments. The  desk  came  into  the  Van  Cortlandt  family 
when  Anne  Stevenson  became  the  second  wife  of 
Pierre  II  in  1813.  It  was  illustrated  in  Esther  Singleton's 
book  (p.  473)  where  it  was  called  a  "letter-case,"  and  in 
Luke  Vincent  Lockwood's  Colonial  Furniture  in  America 
(New  York,  1913)  where  it  was  considered  to  be  of 
English  origin. 

A  superb  mahogany  sideboard  (c.  1790-1800),  inlaid 
with  light  woods  and  retaining  its  original  brass  pulls, 
stands  on  the  spot  in  the  dining  room  where  it  has  been 
for  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  (Fig.  8).  It 
was  shown  in  a  view  of  the  dining  room  in  Harold  D. 


Eberlein's  The  Manors  and  Historic  Homes  of  the  Hud- 
son Valley  (Philadelphia,  1924,  p.  125). 

The  only  labeled  piece  of  family  furniture  at  the  manor 
is  a  single  section  from  a  two-  or  three-part  dining  table 
(Fig.  9).  It  is  made  of  mahogany,  dated  about  1790, 
and  bears  the  label  of  the  New  York  City  cabinetmaker 
Elbert  Anderson.  The  label,  engraved  and  signed  by 
Tieboiit,  reads,  "Elbert  Anderson  Makes  all  kinds  of 
Cabinet  Ware  on  the  most  Modern  &  Approved  Methods 
&  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  No.  5  Maiden  Lane  New 
York."  In  addition  the  table  bears  a  branded  inscription 
/.  CaMtcell.  The  table  is  another  piece  which  came  to 
the  manor  through  Anne  Stevenson  Van  Cortlandt;  she 
had  inherited  it  from  her  maternal  grandfather,  James 
Caldwell. 

The  latest  piece  of  furniture  in  the  collection  is  a 
serving  table  from  the  workshop  of  Duncan  Phyfe  ( Fig. 
10).  Made  from  mahogany,  it  dates  about  1810-1820, 
and  is  especially  interesting  because  of  the  severity  of 
its  design.  It  was  acquired  from  a  member  of  the 
Van  Cortlandt  family  at  the  time  of  the  restoration  of 
the  property. 

A  country  table,  dating  from  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  exhibits  a  kind  of  structural  bracing 
known  only  in  the  Hudson  River  Valley  (Fig.  11).  The 
table  is  of  pine  and  stOl  retains  traces  of  its  original  gray 
paint.  Two  other  tables  in  the  collection  at  Van  Cort- 
landt Manor  have  a  similar  bracing,  but  with  more 
members  and  more  elaborate  crisscrossing.  Though  not 
family  pieces,  these  two  tables  also  have  Hudson  Valley 
histories.  The  example  illustrated  was  for  some  years 
at  Philipsburg  Manor  as  it  was  part  of  the  group  ac- 
quired at  the  family  auction  of  1942. 

Since  the  property  has  been  restored  to  its  appearance 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  is  no  oppor- 


tunit\  to  exhibit  the  t\pe  of  furniture  which  the  Vdu 
Cortlandts  purchased  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Old 
photographs  show  a  charming  mixture  of  the  oldest  heir- 
looms with  pieces  of  Empire  and  Victorian  furniture. 
Indeed,  a  large  Belter  drawing-room  suite  was  at  one 
time  used  in  the  same  room  with  the  black-painted 
William  and  Mary  chair. 

The  furniture  at  Van  Cortlandt  Manor  is  possibly  not 
as  elaborate  or  pretentious  as  that  of  some  odier 
important  Hudson  River  houses.  However,  its  plain  and 
comfortable  (jualities  reflect  characteristics  inherent  in  a 
family  of  Dutch  ancestry  and  offer  some  interesting 
clues  to  the  changing  tastes  of  succeeding  generations  of 
that  family. 
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Chinese  porcelain  figures  of  Westerners 


BY      JOSEPH       T.       BUTLER,    Curator,  Sleepy  Hollow  Resforati, 


Fig.  1.  Madonna  and  child.  Te-hua  blanc  de  chine;  height  TJs 
inches.  An  adaptation  of  the  classic  Chinese  figure  of  Kuan  Yin, 
Buddhist  goddess  of  mercy  (Antiques,  November  1928,  p.  410; 
and  May  1937,  p.  243).  E.\  coll.  Homer  Eaton  Keyes;  present 
whereabouts  unknown. 


Among  the  most  curious  and  interesting  objects  to  be 
found  in  Chinese  export  porcelain  are  some  amusingly 
naive  figures  depicting  Europeans  in  costumes  of  the 
late  seventeenth  and  the  eighteenth  centuries.  Since  the 
Dutch  were  the  largest  importers  of  porcelains  from  the 
Orient  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it 
seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  these  figure  groups  were 
intended  to  represent  Dutch  merchants  and  their  fami- 
lies, living  in  China  and  engaging  in  their  normal  daily 
pursuits.  A  popular  legend,  apparently  based  on  an 
account  in  G.  C.  Williamson's  Book  of  Famille  Rose 
( London,  1927 ) ,  has  it  that  the  men  in  these  groups 
portray  a  Dutch  governor  of  Batavia  named  Diederik 
Durven  and  called  by  the  Chinese  Duf,  or  Durf;  but 
there  seems  to  be  little  substantiation  for  this  theory. 

In  general,  the  figures  can  be  divided  into  two  cate- 
gories. One  is  the  series,  predominantly  in  blanc  de  chine, 
produced  at  Te-hua  in  Fukien  province  from  the  late 
K'ang  Hsi  period  (1662-1723)  through  the  Yung-cheng 
(1723-1736)  and  into  the  Ch'ien  Lung  (1736-1796).  The 
other  is  a  group  decorated  in  polychrome  enamels,  many 
in  the  famille  rose  palette,  made  at  Ching-te  Chen  in 
Kiangsi.  The  latter  are  more  difficult  to  date  as  they  were 
produced  over  a  longer  period— probably  from  the  late 
Ming  dynasty  (it  ended  in  1644)  through  the  Ch'ien 
Lung. 

As  early  as  the  Ming  dynasty,  when  the  Te-hua  kiln 
was  probably  founded,  figural  groups  depicting  immor- 
tals or  Taoist  genii  were  being  executed  in  blanc  de 
chine  in  this  region;  these  often  contained  as  many  as 
eight  figures,  crowded  together  much  as  were  the  figiu^es 
of  Europeans  in  some  of  the  groups  made  later  for 
export.  The  kiln  was  noted  for  its  representation  of  Kuan 
Yin,  the  Buddhist  goddess  of  mercy— modified  during  the 
eighteenth  century  to  represent  the  Christian  Madonna 
(Fig.  1). 

Made  of  a  fine  and  highly  kaolinic  clay,  the  Te-hua 
product  is  white  and  translucent  to  a  degree,  and  it  has 
sonorous  qualities  when  struck.  Its  glaze  is  rich,  thick, 
and  translucent,  varying  in  color  from  snow  white  to 
ivory  with  an  occasional  yellowish  or  pinkish  tinge. 

In  some  cases  vitrification  is  so  complete  that  the  piece 
resembles  glass. 

Not  all  the  Te-hua  export  porcelain  was  in  blanc  de 
chine,  though  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
where  the  polychrome  examples  were  decorated.  W.  B. 
Honey  (Ceramic  Art  of  China  and  Other  Countries  of  the 
Far  East)  seems  to  agree  with  the  early  eighteenth- 
century  Jesuit  priest  Pere  d'Entrecolles,  who  wrote  tliat 
all  the  decoration  was  executed  in  Europe.  R.  Soame 
Jenyns,  in  his  Later  Chinese  Porcelain,  disagrees  with 
this  theory  on  the  basis  of  some  objects  in  the  British 


Fig.  2.     F'amilv  group.  Te-hiia  blanc  de  chine  with  snow- 
uliite  glaze;   height   6  inche.s.   Sla'ptj   Hollow   Re.storiitions. 


Fig.   3.     Family  group.   Te-hua  blanc  de  chine;  height 
6    inches.     Collection    of    the    Honorable    Mrs.    lonides. 


Museum  which  he  believes  were  both  produced  and 
decorated  in  Te-hua.  The  figural  groups  depicting  West- 
erners were  not  the  only  European  forms  produced  here 
—porringers  and  mugs  in  siher  shapes  were  also  made— 
but  they  do  constitute  the  largest  series. 

The  Te-hua  model  most  often  seen  represents  a  family 
grouped  around  a  table  and  apparently  taking  tea;  this 
is  especially  interesting  because  of  its  \'ariations  (Figs. 
2,  3,  4).  It  is  these  groups,  with  their  crowded  figures, 
which  most  closely  resemble  the  Ming  dynasty  portrayals 
of  deities  and  other  immortals.  In  each  the  two  male 
figures  are  dressed  in  Dutch  costume  of  the  late  seven- 
teenth centurv,  with  tricorn  hats;  the  females  wear 
Cliinese  clothing  and  in  stance  and  expression  some- 
what resemble  the  classic  Kuan  Yin  figure.  The  central 
object  is  always  a  piece  of  Chinese  furniture  with  a  flow- 
erpot in  front  of  it.  A  dog  stands  before  the  male  figures, 
and  a  monkev  in  front  of  the  females.  A  group  composed 
of  similar  elements  but  with  only  two  human  figures, 
illustrated  in  Figure  5,  is  representative  of  the  much  less 
common  Te-hua  product  decorated  in  enamel  colors. 


Another  type  of  group  shows  two  Europeans  seated 
on  the  back  of  a  Dog  of  Fo,  with  another  human  figure 
and  two  small  dogs  at  the  base.  One  of  the  largest  and 
most  imposing  of  the  Te-hua  figures,  the  example  illus- 
trated on  the  frontispiece  of  this  issue  and  discussed  on 
the  editorial  page  is  of  great  interest  also  because  it  has 
a  documented  history  of  ownership  in  America.  A  corn- 


Fig.  4.     FaniiK'  group.  Te-hua  hlanc  de  chine  with  cream-color 
glaze;     height    6    7/16    inches.      Sleepy    Hollow     Restorations. 

Fit;.  .5.  Couple.  Te-hua  porcelain  decorated  in  enamel 
colors;  height  6)2  inches.  A  second  small  animal  has 
evitlcntk-  been  broken  off  at  the  left  of  the  flower- 
pot.    Victoria    and    Albert    Museum,    crown    copyright. 


Fig.  6.  Musician  and  boy.  Te-hua  blanc  de  chine; 
height  6-U  inches.  A  companion  piece,  with  the  fig- 
ures reversed,  was  shown  in  Antiques,  September  1928 
(p.   214)   and  May   1937    (p.   243).   lonides  collection. 


Fig.  7.  Torchbearer.  Te-hua  blanc 
de  chine;  height  6  inches.  This 
figure  is  found  botli  with  and 
without   a   base.   lonides   collection. 


panion  group,  recently  acquired  by  Sleepy  Hollow 
Restorations  from  the  Honorable  Mrs.  lonides,  shows 
the  same  figures  in  reverse. 

The  musician  and  boy  group  shown  in  Figure  6  is 
known  in  several  slightly  varying  versions  which  bear 
some  stylistic  resemblance  to  the  larger  tea-drinking 
groups.  A  companion  piece,  in  reverse,  was  illustrated 
in  Antiques  for  September  1928  (p.  214)  and  May  1937 
(p.  243). 

Miniatures  make  up  another  interesting  category. 
These  are  usually  about  two  and  a  half  inches  high,  and 
they  too  depict  Europeans  in  various  pursuits.  A  pair 
from  the  lonides  collection  shows  riders  mounted  on 
Dogs  of  Fo  (Fig.  8),  and  another  pair  (these  are  actu- 
ally whistles )  from  the  same  collection  are  riding  a  horse 
and  a  camel  (Fig.  9). 

The  rider  on  a  Dog  of  Fo  sho\vn  in  Figure  10,  an 
English  salt-glaze  pottery  piece,  is  shown  here  because 
it  offers  a  remarkable  comparison  to  the  Te-hua  porcelain 
figures.  The  rider  wears  a  hat  very  similar  to  those  found 
in  some  of  the  Chinese  groups  (cf.  Antiques,  September 
1928,  cover;  and  May  1937,  p.  243).  His  Oriental  fea- 
tures, his  preoccupation  with  an  Oriental  game,  and  the 
position  of  the  Dog  of  Fo,  all  indicate  the  potter's  famili- 
arity with  the  Fukien  wares. 

The  porcelain  of  Ching-te  Chen  is  more  familiar  to 
Western  collectors  than  the  Te-hua  wares,  for  the  great 
armorial  table  services  were  made  here.  It  is  said  that 
porcelain  was  produced  in  this  town  (then  called  Ch'ang- 
nan)  as  early  as  the  Han  dynasty  (206  B.C.-220  A.D.). 
Ching-te  Chen  had  its  most  brilliant  period  during  the 


Ming  dynasty,  but  most  of  the  porcelains  made  here  for 
export  were  produced  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

The  area  around  Ching-te  Chen  was  especially  rich  in 
those  most  important  ingredients  of  true  porcelain,  kaolin 
and  petuntse,  and  the  hard  glassy  glaze  of  the  local 
ware  was  largely  made  of  the  latter.  The  well-known 
"orange  peel"  surface  was  a  result  of  its  vitrification. 

Most  of  the  porcelain  produced  at  Ching-te  Chen  for 
export  was  taken  to  Canton  to  be  decorated  in  enamel 
colors.  The  figures  of  Europeans  produced  here  are  more 
sophisticated  than  those  of  Te-hua.  and  they  show  a 
familiarity  with  European  porcelains.  Some  Ching-te 
Chen  figures  dating  from  the  second  half  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  are  copies  of  Bow  and  Chelsea  models. 

Probably  the  most  familiar  of  the  Ching-te  Chen 
groups  are  those  which  show  a  couple  in  various  poses 
of  the  dance  (Figs.  11.  12,  and  top  of  Contents  page); 
these  all  have  famille  rose  decoration.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  these  figures,  which  are  quite  European  in 
conception,  are  on  typically  Chinese  bases. 

Chinese  figures  of  Europeans  were  apparently  not  so 
popular  during  the  eighteenth  century  as  were  Chinese 
tablewares  and  figures  in  animal  or  bird  form.  They  are 
consequently  quite  scarce  today  in  both  Europe  and 
America— and  to  be  cherished  accordingly  wherever  they 
are  found. 

For  help  given  me  in  connection  with  this  study,  special 
thanks  are  due  to  the  Honorable  Mrs.  lonides,  Sussex;  Benja- 
min Ginsburg,  New  York;  and  R.  Soame  Jenyns  of  the 
British  Museum.  J-  T.  B. 


Fig.  8.     Pair  of  riders  on  Dogs  of  Fo.  Miniatures,  Te-hua  blanc 
de  chine;  height  2%  inches.  lonides  collection. 


Fig.  9.  Efjuestrian  whistles.  Miniatures;  Te-hua  blanc  de  chine 
and  polychrome.  Height  of  figure  at  right  (mounted  on  a  camel), 
2)4  inches.  lonides  collection. 

Fig.  10.  Rider  on  Dog  of  Fo.  English  salt-glaze  pottery;  height 
11  inches.  Cf.  Antiques,  September  28,  cover;  and  May  19.37,  p. 
24-3.  Collection  of  Miss  Ima  Hogg. 


Fig.   11.     Dancing  couple. 
Ching-te  Chen,  polychrome; 
height  10  inches. 
lonides  collection. 


Fig.     12.     Dancing     couple. 
Ching-te   Chen   polychrome; 
height  8!=  inches. 
lonides  collection. 


Fig.   1. 

"Etruscan"  chair;  cast  iron. 

From  J.  C.  Loudon's 

An  Encyclopedia  of  Cottage, 

Farm  6  Villa  Architecture 

i.^  Furniture; 

London,  1833. 


Fig.  2. 

Twisted-wire  flower  table, 
designed  bv  John  Reynolds. 
From  The  Official  Descriptive 
and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851. 


American  mid -Victorian 


While  the  nineteenth  centuby  did  not  originate  out- 
door furniture,  it  did  produce  this  specialized  type  in  far 
greater  quantity  and  diversity  than  its  predecessors.  The 
eighteenth-century  romantic  gardens  of  England  and  the 
Continent  had,  indeed,  often  combined  exotic  garden 
seats  with  a  variety  of  rustic  grottoes,  Egyptian  obelisks, 
Chinese  umbrellas,  Greek  garden  houses,  and  Cothic  ruins. 
Charles  Middleton's  The  Architect  and  Builder's  Misccl- 
lony  (London,  1799)  contains  a  variety  of  designs  for 
such  garden  structures,  and  a  plate  picturing  six  garden 
seats  intended  for  use  in  the  romantic  garden  of  which 
one  is  "rustic"  ( made  of  natural  wood ) ,  one  Gothic,  one 
Chinese,  two  classical,  and  the  other  a  novel  combination 
of  Chinese  and  classical  motifs.  Such  designs  were  in- 
tended to  be  executed  by  hand,  with  details  and  combi- 
nations of  motifs  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  craftsman, 
but  with  the  industrial  advances  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury it  became  possible  to  mass-produce  outdoor  furniture 
for  popular  use. 

J.  C.  Loudon's  An  Encyclopedia  of  Cottage,  Farm  6- 
Villa  Architecture  ir  Furniture,  published  in  London  in 
1833,  shows  an  iron  chair  cast  in  two  pieces  (Fig.  1). 
The  writer  noted  that  this  chair  could  be  widely  avail- 
able and  that: 

When  carved  work,  or  much  ornament,  is  to  be  executed  in 
furniture,  cast  iron  will  always  be  found  cheaper  than  wood, 
even  though  a  small  number  onlv  of  the  article  were  wanting. 

Metal  was  one  of  the  materials  most  frequently  used 
for  nineteenth-century  outdoor  furniture,  and  in  addition 
to  cast  iron,  twisted  wire  was  ver}.'  popular.  The  Official 
Descriptive  and  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibi- 
tion of  1851   (Crystal  Palace)   illustrated  a  flower  table 


Fig.  3.     Twisted-wire  phmt  stand,  probably  Continental, 
c.  1850.  Elinor  Merrell. 


Fig.  4.     Cast-iron  chair  in  the  rocooo  taste. 
From  A.  ].  Downing's  The  Horticulturist  (1857). 


outdoor  furniture 


BY     JOSEPH     T  .     BUTLER,    Curator,  Sleepy  Hollow  Restorations 


by  John  Reynolds  of  New  Compton  Street  in  this  material 
(Fig.  2);  the  table  top  was  supported  by  three  serpents, 
and  the  entire  ensemble  must  have  been  graceful  and 
airy.  Suites  of  this  furniture  included  chairs,  settees, 
benches,  stools,  tables,  and  elaborate  plant  stands 
(Fig.  3). 

By  the  middle  of  the  century  American  periodicals  and 
manuals  of  taste  often  recommended  cast-iron  furniture 
for  its  beauty,  durability,  and  cheapness.  The  Horticul- 
turist, a  periodical  founded  by  Andrew  Jackson  Downing 
and  devoted  to  good  taste  in  the  garden  and  home, 
showed  representative  pieces  of  cast-iron  furniture  in  the 
issue  for  October  1857.  One  of  these  was  a  chair  (Fig. 
4)  in  the  rococo  taste,  combining  grapes  and  leaves  in 
an  asymmetric  j^attern  in  back  and  legs.  Still  more  asym- 
metric was  a  "rustic"  bench  which  simulated  natural, 
untrimmed  branches;  this  was  made  by  the  foundry  of 
J.  W.  Orr  in  New  York  (Fig.  5).  Another  bench  (Fig. 
6)  showed  an  interesting  combination  of  Gothic  and 
rococo  details;  one  very  similar  to  this  design  appears 
in  Figure  7.  Several  urns  and  flower  stands  shown  in 
the  same  section  were  labeled  as  products  of  Robert 
Wood  of  Ridge  Avenue  in  Philadelphia.  Downing  said 
that  metal  outdoor  furniture  should  be  painted  a  dark 
color— either  black  or  slate. 

Another  type  of  outdoor  furniture  extremely  popular 
at  the  time  was  made  of  cane  (sometimes  called  rattan 
or  wicker).  One  of  the  taste  manuals  concerned  with  this 
type  of  furniture  was  Gervase  Wheeler's  Rural  Homes, 
published  in  New  York  in  1852.  The  cane  or  rattan  used 
was  the  highly  durable  stem  and  tendril  of  a  climbing 
palm  found  in  the  East  Indies.  The  frames  for  pieces  of 
seat  furniture  were  made  from  white  oak   or   hickory, 


Fig.  5.     "Rustic"  cast-iron  bench 
The  Horticulturist  ( 18.57). 


<X^„ 


Fig.  6.     Cast-iron  bench  with  Gothic  and  rococo  detail. 
The  Horticulturist  (1857). 


Fig.  7.     Cast-iron  bench 
with  Gotliic  and  rococo  detail. 
Sleepij  Hollow  Restorations. 


Fit;.  8.     Group  of  rattan  fiiniitiire. 

From  GcTvasc  Wheeler's  Rural  Homes: 

New  York,    1852. 


Fig.  9. 

Wicker  settee  in  tl 

Chinese  taste. 


Fig.  10. 

Intricately  braided  w  ieker  annchairs. 

Rural  Homes. 


carefullv  selected  for  stiaiijhtness  of  "rain.  Tliis  wa.s 
steamed  and  bent  into  tlie  desired  shapes  and  the  cane 
was  spht  when  it  was  tied  onto  the  frames.  The  cane 
was  imported  into  New  York  via  Antwerp,  Bremen,  and 
Rotterdam,  and  its  fashioning  into  utilitarian  articles 
employed  many  people. 

\Vheeler  stated  that  between  three  and  four  hiuidred 
boys  at  tlie  House  of  Refuge  in  New  Y'ork  were  thus 
occupied,  and  that  in  the  Bloomingdale  section  of  the 
city  and  in  the  suburbs  a  group  of  Germans  employed 
at  least  two  thousand  girls  in  their  rattan  manufactories. 
However,  neitlier  of  these  was  the  mo.st  extensive  manu- 
facturer of  wicker  objects:  Wheeler  ga\e  that  title  to 
Messrs.  J.  &  C.  Berrian  of  601  Broadwa\'.  One  of  Wheel- 
er's illustrations  of  the  Berrian  furnitme  showed  a  selec- 
tion of  rattan  pieces  accompanied  b\-  the  follo\\^ing 
description: 

The  articles  grouped  together  in  our  illustration  exhibit  a 
sofa,  arm-chair,  rocking-chair,  and  foot-bench;  the  sofa,  from 
the  pointed  termination  of  its  curves  approaching  to  the 
Ciothic  principle  of  construction,  and  hence  suitable  to  a  build- 
ing in  tliat  stvic;  and  the  other  pieces,  from  their  symmetrical 
and  rectilinear  and  spherical  lines,  adopted  to  an  Italian  or  am- 
other  description  of  finish  but  the  strictb-  Gothic. 

Indeed,  the  romantic  taste,  as  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, did  not  limit  itself  to  the  Gothic  and  Italian  influ- 
ences. Included  by  Wheeler  was  a  settee  in  the  Chinese 
st>le  (Fig.  9): 

Another  st\le  of  sofa  or  settee  is  shown,  which,  from  its 
peculiar  Chinese  character,  is  very  pleasing.  It  is  made  of 
the  cane  in  its  solid  form— in  such  a  shape  generally  st\led 
"bamboo"— and  is  originalK'  a  pattern  of  Chinese  manufacture. 
For  a  hall  or  an  old-fashioned  and  quaint-looking  sitting  room 
it  is  very  suitable.  In  congruitv  with  this  is  a  pattern  of 
great  elegance,  and  character;  this  has  a  pleasing  blending 
of  the  curved  and  angular  lines,  and  appears  to  me  to  show  a 
\erv  successful  treatment  of  the  material. 

Two  additional  chairs  (Fig.  10)  were  shown  which 
were  noteworthy  for  their  use  of  intricately  braided  rat- 
tan, and  many  other  objects,  such  as  fire  screens,  swing 
seats,  work  stands,  and  flower  stands,  were  illustrated. 
In  addition,  J.  &  C.  Berrian's  Cataloouc  of  Housckeepin<i 
Articles,  which  dates  from  the  1850's,  states  that  infants' 
chairs,  high  chairs,  knife  and  spoon  baskets,  and  clothes 
hampers,  were  a\ailable.  Wheeler  highK-  recommended 
the  use  of  rattan  in  furniture  because  of  its  "durability, 


Fig.  11.     Rustic  wooden  bench,  c.  1865. 
Litchfield  {Connecticut)  Historical  Society. 


elasticity  and  great  facility  of  being  tmned  and  twisted 
into  an  almost  endless  \ariety  of  shapes." 

A  third  t\pe  of  mid-nineteenth  century  outdoor  fur- 
niture was  that  constructed  from  tree  branches  or  roots 
combined  to  form  a  natural  seat.  A.  J.  Downing,  who 
favored  the  rustic  and  picturesque  in  both  gardens  and 
interiors,  showed  in  his  Cottage  Residences  of  1844  a 
rustic  bench  closely  similar  to  an  example  made  twenty 
years  later  (Fig.  11).  He  stated  that  "rustic  seats,  placed 
here  and  there  in  the  most  inviting  spots,  will  heighten 
the  charm,  and  enable  us  to  enjoy  at  leisure  the  quiet 
beauty  around."  To  create  such  a  piece  of  furniture, 
branches  were  chosen  and  arranged  so  that  they  would 
naturally  form  the  contours  of  the  piece  (Fig.  12). 

Tlw  Horticulturist  of  1858  carried  two  articles  on  rus- 
tic furniture.  The  simplest  of  these  were  stools  fashioned 
from  forked  branches  for  supports  with  slabs  of  wood 
for  the  seat  (Fig.  13),  and  much  care  and  attention  was 
sometimes  laxished  on  the  combination  of  the  elements 
into  a  useful  whole.  This  furniture  was  recommended 
for  interior  as  well  as  outdoor  use. 

In  cottages  this  description  of  furniture  is  very  appropriate. 
In  summer  bowers,  piazzas,  and  near  or  in  garden  walks,  it  is 
pleasant  to  see,  if  not  to  rest  on,  such  objects,  which  have 
an  "expression  of  purpose"  about  them  satisfactory  to  the 
mind.  Under  a  fruit  tree,  an  easy  seat  is  proper  and  comfort- 
able. Every  agricultural  laborer  is  more  or  less  accustomed  to 
the  use  of  tools,  and  it  is  surprising  how  a  little  use  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  materials  at  hand  increases  one's  facility 
in  such  work.  An  old  apple  or  pear  orchard  furnishes  capital 
materials;  all  that  is  rec_[uired  for  their  construction  is  a  saw,  an 
axe,  a  gauge,  and  a  few  nails.  The  requisite  skill  is  possessed 
by  every  man  of  ordinarv  intelligence;  the  taste  grows  bv  its 
exercise. 

The  creation  of  rustic  furniture  was  not,  ho\ve\'er,  lim- 
ited to  men.  Catherine  Beecher  and  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  in  The  American  Woman's  Home  of  1869  illus- 
trate a  stand  for  flowers  ( Fig.  14 )  made  from  roots  which 
have  been  scraped  and  varnished,  and  suggest  that  this 
type  of  activity  be  carried  on  in  the  home  by  women. 

These  three  types  of  outdoor  furniture— metal,  cane, 
and  rustic  wood— seem  to  be  typical  of  mid-nineteenth- 
century  America;  but  even  a  casual  stud\-  of  tlie  exam- 
ples illustrated  makes  it  clear  that  all  three  hark  back  to 
an  earlier  romantic  tradition  of  the  bizarre,  the  exotic, 
and  the  picturesque. 


Fig.  12. 

Rustic  stools  fashioned  from 

forked  brandies. 

The  Horticulturist  (1858). 


Fig.  13.     Rustic  armchair. 
The  Horticulturist  ( 1858). 


Fig.  1-t.     Rustic  plant  stand; 

from  The  American  Woman's  Home  (1869), 

by  Catherine  Beeclier  and 

Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 


A  case  study  in  nineteenth-century  color 
redecoration  at  Sunnyside 

BY     JOSEPH     T.     BUTLER,       Cumtor,  Sleepy  Hollow  Restorations 


When  it  was  decided  recently  that  several  bedrooms  at 
Sunnyside,  Washington  Irving's  home  at  Irvington-on- 
Hudson,  New  York,  should  be  redecorated,  the  question 
of  wall  colors  and  their  relationship  to  painted  furniture 
was  of  great  importance.  The  only  documentation  for 
the  colors  of  the  individual  rooms  was  a  verbal  tradition 
and  some  written  references,  since  scraping  revealed 
that  all  the  original  paint  had  been  removed  in  succeed- 
ing renovations.  Thus  it  was  essential  to  know  what 
colors,  and  what  tints  of  these  colors,  were  typical  of 


Fig.  1.  Guest  bedroom,  north  end.  Walls  painted  light 
green,  ceiling  a  lightened  tint  of  the  wall  color,  woodwork 
ivory;  "sleigh"  bed,  table,  and  side  chair  (c.  1850)  painted 
a  darker  shade  of  green;  pile  carpet  (c.  1850)  in  shades  of 
tan,  white,  and  purple. 

Fig.  2.  Guest  bedroom,  south  end.  Wallpaper  striped  in 
green  and  white;  bookcase  containing  Irving's  Spanish  and 
French  library;  painted  chest-of-drawers  and  side  chair  part 
of  the  set  seen  also  in  Fig.  1;  embroidered  mousseline 
curtains. 


taste  in  the  United  States,  especially  in  the  Hudson 
Vallev  area,  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

The  solution  was  arrived  at  by  combining  the  existing 
documentation  with  a  careful  study  of  English  and 
American  architectural  and  painting  manuals  of  the  day. 
This  period  is  remarkably  rich  in  such  works  and  they 
are  often  illustrated  with  carefully  tinted  color  charts. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  writers  had  such  definite  ideas  con- 
cerning the  proper  combination  of  colors  that  little  was 
left  to  the  whim  of  the  individual.  "The  arrangement  of 
colours  is,  in  the  estimation  of  many  persons,  a  mere 
matter  of  taste;  and  to  this  erroneous  opinion  may  be 
traced  the  continuance  of  a  mode  of  house  painting  in 
the  highest  degree  offensive  to  the  educated  eye."  With 
this  statement  Nathaniel  Whittock  begins  a  chapter 
entitled  "The  Harmonv  of  Colours"  in  his  The  Dea^ra- 
tive  Painters'  and  Glaziers'  Guide  (London,  1832).  Like 
other  writers  on  taste  and  decoration  of  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  Whittock  concerned  himself 
with   educating   the   taste   of   painters,    decorators,    and 


house  owners  in   tlu'  proper  clioicc   and   application  of 
color  in  interiors. 

The  literatme  on  interior  painting  from  this  period 
ranges  from  such  works  as  George  Smith's  The  Cahinet- 
Maker  and  Upholsterer's  Guide  (London,  1826),  in 
which  the  author  includes  color  charts,  with  water  color- 
ing, and  suggestions  about  the  mixing  of  paints,  tlirough 
treatises  like  D.  l\.  Hav's  Tlie  Laics  of  Harmonious  Col- 
ourin'^  ( London,  1844 )  which  discusses  the  theory  and 
esthetics  of  color  and  compares  it  to  sound.  One  of  the 
most  fascinating  \\-orks  is  H.  W.  and  A.  Arrowsmith's 
The  House  Decorator  and  Painter's  Guide  ( London, 
1840)  which  discusses  in  great  detail  and  shows  in 
beautifully  colored  plates  the  proper  painting  schemes 
for  each  of  the  popular  revival  stvles  in  decoration. 

For  material  on  interior  painting  in  the  United  States 
in  this  period,  it  is  onlv  natural  to  turn  to  the  works  of 
Andrew  Jackson  Downing  and  his  pupil,  Calvert  Vau.x; 
for  these  two  writers  greatlv  influenced  taste  in  the 
Hudson  Valle\.  Downing  belie\ed  that  the  color  of  the 
exterior  of  a  building  should  blend  with  the  surrounding 
landscape  and  that  the  interior  color  should  be  chosen  to 
fit  the  purpose  of  the  room.  For  instance,  a  hall  should 
bi'  painted  a  cool  and  somber  tone,  a  drawing  room 
should  be  lighter,  brighter,  and  more  cheerful  than  anv 
other  room  in  the  house,  while  the  librarv  should  be 
quiet  and  grave.  He  was  a  great  advocate  of  "natural- 
istic" (today  called  pastel)  colors  and  included  in 
his  Cottage  Residences  (New  York,  1844)  a  colored 
chart  of  six  hues,  tlu-ee  of  grav,  three  of  drab  or  fawn. 
"Where  a  better  effect  than  that  of  a  mere  white  wall 
is  desired,  it  is  easil\-  obtained  bv  coloring  the  ceiling 
white,  and  the  side  walls  of  a  delicate  natural  tint— such 
as  fawn,  or  drab,  or  gra}'.  The  addition  of  a  little  lilue- 
black  (or  ver\  finelv  powdered  charcoal)  to  the  white- 
wasii  \\'\W  produce  a  grav;  add  to  this  a  little  raw 
umber,  and  the  result  is  a  drab;  or  mix  a  little  blue-])lack, 
Indian  red,  and  xellow  ochre,  and  von  lia\e  a  fawn 
color." 

For  the  interior  painting  of  \illas.  Downing  advocated 
the  use  of  distemper  (water-color  wash)  and  oil  colors. 
He  recommended  oil  paints  o\er  all  others  and  gave 
considerable  detail  concerning  their  choice  and  applica- 
tion. "The  principal  masses  of  color  in  a  room  are  in  the 
carpet  and  the  walls,  and  these,  therefore,  should  always 
harmonize  with  each  other  —  that  is  to  say,  if  they  do 
not  agree  in  color,  they  should  be  selected  so  as  to 
contrast  harmoniously.  The  same  rule  applies  to  window- 
curtains,  drapery,  and  stuffs  with  which  chairs  are 
covered.  And  though  there  may  be  contrasts  in  the 
furniture  of  a  room,  there  must  be  a  predominance  of 
some  leading  color,  to  give  a  tone  to  the  whole."  Calvert 
Vaux  included  in  his  Villas  and  Cottages  (New  York, 
1857)  a  colored  plate  showing  encaustic  tiles  which 
were  suitable  for  use  in  a  cottage. 

From  these  generalities  Downing  proceeded  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  individual  rooms  within  the  villa.  Since  the 
Sunnyside  rooms  to  be  redecorated  were  bedrooms,  it 
was  interesting  to  note  that  these  "mav  var\'  from  the 
greatest  simplicity  and  chasteness  of  color  to  any  light 
and  cheerful  style  of  decoration." 

The  verbal  tradition  regarding  the  colors  of  the  walls 
at  Sunnyside  came  from  the  recollections  of  Mrs.  Frank 
(Catherine  Anne)  Richardson,  the  daughter  of  Robert 
and  Mary  McLinden,  gardener  and  cook  to  Washington 


Irving.  She  remembered  that  the  walls  of  the  guest  room 
were  painted  green,  those  of  the  room  occupied  by 
Ebenezer  Irving  (Washington  Irving's  brother)  were 
yellow,  and  the  room  shared  by  Irving's  two  nieces, 
Sarah  and  Catherine  .\nne,  was  painted  blue.  Since  no 
written  record  of  the  matter  survives,  this  was  taken  as 
a  point  of  departure  and  hues  were  chosen  which  either 
blended  or  contrasted  with  the  furniture  to  be  placed 
in  the  room.  This  was  the  procedure  advocated  by  taste- 
makers  of  the  nineteenth  centur\-. 

The  guest  room,  which  overlooks  the  Hudson  River, 
is  especially  interesting  architecturally.  At  the  north  and 
south  ends  are  arches  designed  by  Irving  and  con- 
structed when  he  remodeled  the  house  in  1837  (Figs. 
1,  2).  The  striped  green  and  white  wallpaper  in  the 
alcove  to  the  south  is  documented  in  a  letter  from  Irving 
to  his  friend  the  painter  George  Harvey,  dated  Novem- 
ber 23,  1835.  Irving  sketches  the  arcfi  and  continues: 
".  .  .  and  beneath  at  the  slope  of  the  roof  might  be 
papered  with  striped  paper,  so  as  to  resemble  the  curtain 
of  a  tent."  Both  of  the  arches  and  the  woodwork  of  the 
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Fig.  3.     Plate   from    Downing's   Countri/   Houses    (New 
York,  18.51 )  showing  a  set  of  painted  bedroom  furniture. 


entire  room  are  painted  an  ivory  white  while  the  ceiling 
is  painted  in  a  lightened  tint  of  the  green  used  on  the 
walls.  According  to  W.  Mullingar  Higgins'  The  House 
Painter  (London,  1841),  this  color  is  ".  .  .  more  than  all 
others,  satisfying  to  the  eye.  In  the  largest  masses  it 
does  not  produce  a  feeling  of  satiety,  but  on  the  other 
hand  seems  to  refreshen  the  more  the  longer  it  is  viewed. 
It  is  the  colour  of  the  earth's  vesture,  and  by  its  counter- 
acting power  the  eve  is  enabled  to  bear  the  reflection  of 
the  sun's  most  intense  rays." 

The  painted  bed,  chairs,  table,  and  bureau  in  the  guest 
room  are  all  part  of  a  set  of  what  Downing  called 
"cottage  furniture."  They  are  painted  a  darker  hue  of 
green  than  the  walls,  and  decorated  with  copper-brown 
rococo  cartouches  and  edgings  which  enclose  floral 
motifs  in  vivid  colors.  In  Downing's  Country  Houses 
(New  York,  1851)  a  similar  set  is  shown  (Fig.  3).  "This 
furniture  is  remarkable  for  its  combination  of  lightness 
and  strength,  and  for  its  essentially  cottage-like  charac- 
ter. It  is  very  highly  finished,  and  is  usually  painted 
drab,  white,  gray,  a  delicate  lilac,  or  a  fine  blue  —  the 
surface  polished  and  hard,  like  enamel.  Some  of  the 
better  sets  have  groups  of  flowers  or  other  designs 
painted  upon  them  with  artistic  skill.  When  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  whole  set  for  a  cottage  bed-room  may  be 
had  for  the  price  of  a  single  wardrobe  in  mahogany,  it 
will  be  seen  how  comparatively  cheap  it  is."  The  set 
illustrated  here  cost  $68  without  marble  tops,  plus  $18 
for  the  wardrobe. 

In  Ebenezer  Irving's  room  ( Fig.  4 )  the  walls  are  of  a 
dark  ocher  hue,  contrasting  with  the  dark  green  of  the 
furniture,    all   of   which   is   painted.    The   woodwork    is 


painted  an  ivory  white,  while  the  ceiling  with  its  inter- 
esting slope  is  a  lighter  hue  of  the  ocher  used  on  the 
walls.  The  furnishings  here  are  earlier  in  feeling  than 
those  in  the  guest  room,  representing  a  country  interpre- 
tation of  the  late  classical  style.  One  exception  is  the 
New  York  Sheraton  fancy  chair  which  has  a  deep  green 
background,  gilding,  and  painted  on  the  splat  a  romantic 
view  of  ruins  along  the  Hudson  River. 

In  the  nieces'  room,  where  the  afternoon  sun  shines 
brightly,  the  walls  are  painted  a  deep  blue,  the  wood- 
work an  ivory  white  as  in  the  other  rooms,  and  the  ceil- 
ing a  lighter  hue  of  blue  than  the  walls  (Fig.  5). 
Higgins  says:  "The  quiet  retiring  effect  of  blue,  and 
its  pleasing  influence  upon  the  mind,  will  account  for 
its  not  unfrequent  introduction  in  various  styles  of 
internal  decoration. "  Here  the  furniture  is  all  of  ma- 
hogany, ranging  in  style  from  the  late  classical  to  the 
rococo  revival.  The  contrast  of  a  natural  dark  wood  with 
walls  painted  an  appropriate  hue  is  just  as  effective  as 
that  of  painted  furniture. 

In  reaching  these  three  solutions  to  color  problems  at 
Sunnyside  every  effort  was  made  to  follow  the  dictates 
of  taste  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  These 
were  concisely  summed  up  by  Gervase  Wheeler  in  his 
Rural  Homes  ( New  York,  1851 ) :  "The  colors  to  be 
selected  for  the  walls  must  depend  upon  the  use,  the 
nature  of  the  light,  size,  style,  and  furniture  of  the  room." 


Special  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  A.  Lawrence  Kocher  of  Wil- 
liamsburg, Virginia,  for  the  help  and  suggestions  which  he 
gave  in  connection  with  the  redecorating  project  at  Sunny- 
side. 


Fig.  4.  Ebenezer  Ir\ing's  bedroom.  Walls  painted  ocher,  arched 
ceiling  a  lighter  tint,  trim  painted  ivorv;  late  classical  country 
bed  (c.  1800)  and  bedside  table  painted  dark  green;  \ew  York 
Sheraton  fancy  chair  (c.  182.5)  painted  dark  green  with  gilt  and 
painted  decorations;  hooked  rug  (probably  New  England)  in 
bright  colors;  patchwork  quilt  dated  18-50;  \oile  curtains  witli 
ball  fringe. 


Fig.  .5.  The  nieces'  hedrooni.  Walls  painted  dark  blue,  ceiling 
a  lighter  tint,  trim  ivory;  massive  mahogany  sleigh  bed  ( c.  18.30), 
mahogany  easy  chair  (c.  1850)  in  rococo  re\ival  stvle  upholstered 
in  blue  and  white  cut  velvet;  blue  French  opaline  vases  ( c.  1850) 
on  mantel;  framed  tinsel  picture  (c.  1850)  over  mantel;  cast-iron 
stove  marked  Putts  ir  Co.,  Albany,  1847;  Brussels  carpet  (c. 
1850)  in  rococo  pattern  in  shades  of  green,  red,  and  white. 
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Sunnyside  at  Tarrytown^  New  York 


BY     JOSEPH     T.     BUTLER,      Curator,  Sleepy  Hollow  Restorations 


From  1835,  when  Washington  Irving  acquired  the  old 
Van  Tassel  property  on  the  Hudson  at  Tarrytown,  New 
York,  Sunn\side's  history  has  been  one  of  successive 
changes  and  restorations.  Between  1835  and  1837  Irving 
remodeled  the  simple  seventeenth-century  farmhouse 
overlooking  the  Hudson,  breaking  the  straight  roof  line 
with  stepped  gables  and  altering  the  arrangement  of  the 
interior,  and  the  house  took  on  the  romantic  character 
with  which  it  has  been  identified  throughout  the  world. 

In  1847.  because  of  the  size  of  his  family  of  nieces, 
nephews,  brothers,  and  sisters,  and  the  increased  number 
of  visitors,  Ir\ing  built  a  three-story  tower  on  the  side 
of  the  house  away  from  the  river.  Called  the  Pagoda 
because  of  its  roof  lines,  this  tower  contained  servants' 
rooms  and  a  guest  room  on  the  second  floor. 

Irving  died  in  1859  and  his  nieces  Catherine  and  Sarah 
continued  to  li\e  in  the  house  after  his  death.  For  years 
Sunnyside  changed  very  little,  but  in  1896  a  collateral 
descendant  acquired  the  property  and  a  large  Tudor 
wing  was  added  at  the  north  side  of  the  house.  This 
necessitated  the  removal  of  a  small  picture  gallery,  bath- 


room, kitchen,  pantries,  and  laundry  room  from  Irving"s 
structure,  an^l  also  destroyed  the  kitchen  yard  at  the  rear 
of  the  house  where  there  were  an  icehouse,  root  cellar, 
woodshed,  and  privy. 

The  property  remained  in  family  possession  until  1945 
when  it  was  acquired  by  the  Sealantic  Fund  for  John  D. 
Rockcre'ler  Jr.,  who  planned  to  open  the  house  to  the 
public.  After  some  restoration  and  rearrangement,  it  was 
opened  in  1947  with  the  large  wing  of  1896  still  remain- 
ing. (See  Antiques,  June  1958,  p.  551;  July  1960,  p.  54.) 

In  1958  it  was  decided  that  the  wing  should  be  re- 
moved and  the  north  elevation  and  kitchen  yard  of  Sun- 
nvside  be  restored  to  their  appearance  during  Irving's 
time.  Research  for  this  project  included  archeological  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  photographs,  architects'  plans 
and  drawings,  and  written  descriptions.  Drawings  made 
by  visitors  and  the  reminiscences  of  people  who  had 
seen  the  place  before  the  wing  was  built  were  also  help- 
ful. In  1961  the  restoration  and  landscaping  were  com- 
pleted. A  view  of  the  exterior  of  Sunnyside  showing 
these  latest  changes  appears  on  the  cover  of  this  issue. 


The  mahogany  tall-post  bed, 
c.  1835,  in  this  guest  room 
on  the  second  floor  of  the 
tower  is  hung  with  English 
copperplate  -  printed  glazed 
cotton  of  about  1840.  The 
cast-iron  stove,  an  elaborate 
example  of  the  type  made 
throughout  New  York  State 
during  the  mid-century,  is 
decorated  with  a  mi.\ture  of 
neoclassical  and  rococo  re- 
vival motifs.  These  two  de- 
sign vocabularies  also  pro- 
vide the  carved  ornament 
of  the  walnut  side  chair  of 
about  1850.  Photographs  by 
Taylor  and  Dull. 


Tile  little  picture  gallery,  opening  off  the  parlor  and  with  a  window  on  the  kitchen  \ard, 
was  re-created  when  the  1896  wing  was  removed.  Its  walls  are  painted  gray  white  with  the 
woodwork  darker  gray.  All  the  pictures  are  original  to  the  walls  on  which  they  now  hang. 
By  Gilbert  Stuart  Newton,  Felix  O.  C.  Darlev,  Sir  David  Wilkie,  and  others,  they  are 
drawings  from  which  engraved  illustrations  were  made  for  various  of  Irving's  writings.  Light 
is  provided  by  a  brass  wall  Argand  lamp  and  reflector.  On  the  mahogany  classical  card  table, 
c.  1800,  is  a  pair  of  Berlin  porcelain  cachepots,  c.  1835. 


The  rich  yellow  walls  and  cocoa-brown 
woodwork  of  the  parlor  provide  a 
color  scheme  much  advocated  by 
niid-nineteenth-century  taste  makers. 
The  furniture,  predominantly  of  the 
late  1700's,  probably  represents  what 
Irving  brought  to  Sunnyside  from 
earher  residences.  The  sofa,  c.  1790- 
1800,  is  attributed  to  the  New  York 
cabinetmakers  Slover  and  Taylor  (see 
Antiques,  October  1961,  p.  350). 
The  matching  Martha  Washington 
chairs,  walnut  with  a  fine  line  inlay, 
have  a  history  of  New  York  owner- 
ship. The  tea  table,  covered  with  a 
Chinese  silk  cloth,  is  set  with  transfer- 
printed  luster  creamware  and  a  New 
York  silver  creamer  and  sugar  bowl 
by  Wilham  Gale  (1799-1867)  which 
were  owned  by  Irving's  sister,  Cather- 
ine Paris.  The  steel  engraving  over  the 
sofa,  published  by  James  Keith  in 
Edinburgh,  1854,  shows  Irving's 
friend  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his 
literary  guests  at  Abbotsford.  At  the 
right  is  a  pencil  drawing  of  Irving 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  The  win- 
dows, which  offer  a  broad  vista  of 
the  Hudson,  are  appropriately  covered 
with  Brussels  lace  curtains  and  dra- 
peries of  red  silk  damask.  The  Scotch 
strip  carpeting  of  deep  green  with 
tiny  gold  rosettes  is  a  reproduction 
from  a  nineteenth-century  document. 


Irving's  nieces  Catherine  and  Sarah 
used  to  play  on  the  rosewood  piano 
in  the  parlor,  which  was  made  by 
Robert  Nunns,  Clark  Company  in 
New  York  City  between  1833  and 
1838,  and  in  the  mahogany  Canter- 
bury are  music  books  that  they  owned. 
The  small  piano  stool  has  painted 
turned  legs  hke  those  of  Sheraton 
fancy  chairs.  Beside  the  mahogany 
card  table,  whose  fine  inlay  betrays  its 
New  York  origin,  is  one  of  si.\  mahog- 
any side  chairs  with  Gothic  arches  in 
the  back,  which  belonged  to  Irving. 
The  painting,  a  Hudson  River  view, 
also  belonged  to  him.  The  black  mar- 
ble mantelpiece  frames  an  iron  grate 
elaborately  decorated  with  classical  mo- 
tifs, and  above  stands  a  gilt  rococo  re- 
vival mirror.  The  mantel  ornaments, 
the  fireplace  equipment,  and  the  si- 
numbra  lamp  on  the  piano  are  all  of 
the  early  1800's. 


The  walls  of  the  kitchen  are  white- 
washed and  the  woodwork  is  grained 
a  soft  yellow  brown.  The  Hudson 
Valley  worktable  of  the  late  1600's, 
with  detachable  pine  top  and  base, 
deep  scalloping  on  the  apron,  and 
bulbous  turned  legs,  is  such  a  piece 
as  Irving  might  have  purchased  at  a 
local  auction,  while  the  slat-back 
chairs  are  of  a  type  commonly  in  use 
from  the  late  eighteenth  century 
through  the  nineteenth.  The  pottery, 
glass,  metals,  and  woodenware  here 
might  have  been  found  in  any  mid- 
nineteenth-century  kitchen.  Two  brass 
faucets  provide  the  cast-iron  sink  with 
hot  and  cold  running  water,  and  over 
the  sink  hangs  a  perpetual  calendar 
(New  York,  c.  1850)  which  can  be 
adjusted  for  any  year.  The  window  at 
the  left  opens  on  the  laundry  room. 


The  three  tubs  in  the  laundry  room 
still  have  their  old  hinged  tops  but 
the  base  has  been  restored.  They  are 
fitted  with  brass  faucets,  fed  by  a 
pipe  running  from  the  copper  boiler 
in  the  kitchen.  The  contraptions  on 
the  tubs  are  a  vvTinger  and  a  fluter. 
The  flatirons  were  heated  on  a  dimin- 
utive laundry  stove  in  another  part  of 
the  room. 
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